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ABSTRACT 

This booklet serves as a basis for an 
experience*based group guidance workshop for school counselors. By 
providing activities, practice in methodology, and feedback, the 
workshop aims at the following objectives: (1) to equip counselors 
with specific techniques appropriate to group leaders; (2) to 
encourage counselor creativity in group guidance activities; (3) to 
promote personal development of group leaders; and (4) to develop 
improved skills in interpersonal relations. The major techniques 
employed to meet these objectives consist of brainstorming, achieving 
consensus, building group unity, and role playing. The booklet 
discusses five types of group leadership styles and provides 
evaluation skills related to group activities. Personal growth 
sessions and communication skills constitute additional emphasis of 
the workshop. (iiuthor/LAA) 
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INTT- ^^JCTION 



This publication was desl^^ned for State Department of Education spon*- 
sored f^rotip processes workshops offered acioss the state of Tennessee In 
the summer of 1972. 

Group Experlerices has been developed to meet the following criteria 
necessary for use In a five-day Intensive, experience-based vTorkshop: 

1. Each activity must be ^^itten in brief fonn so that participants 
may spend their workshop tl'-ie prinarily In activities rather 
than In read inc. 

2. Sone opportunity and encoura^enent i- ist be provided for parti- 
cipants to conslr'er how the exercises may be meaningful to then 
and how they nay apply appropriate exercises to their own school 
counseling situations. 

3. The publication must bo comprehensive, offering both a variety of 
specific skills and techniques for counselor use and exercises 
which encourage the counselor's personal and Interpersonal growth 
so that he can better use those skills. 

A. The total publication length tnust be brief enous^h so that It can 
be entirely utill2e<^ in a five day program. 

5. The publication should be an aid to direct learning throuf^h 
participation rather than an abstract leamln^-about book. 

Similar workshops have been offered through cooperation with Memphis 

State University In 1970 and 1971. A variety of boosts and manuals were 

used In previous worlcshops, but none of them were found to meet these 

criteria. 

There are four goals for the workshop. Group Experiences provides 
activities and exercises to assist In reaching each of these ^oals. Active 
Involvement of participants will be emphasized. Counselors will parti* 
clpate In experience, practice r>ethodology, and receive feedback on a 
continuing basis* The following goals are Involved In this experience* 
based approach: 
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1. Equip counselors with specific techniques appropriate to nroup 
leaders * Among the tools Included are brainstorming, role-playln|», pro- 
blecv-solvlnpy discussion rethods, consensus development^ evaluation tools » 
and conflict resolving* 

2. Encourafre counselors t^o be creative In <^rouo guidance activities * 
Counselors will be encouraged to be creative through task group assl^i^nnents, 
energinf? small frroup problems, and the attitudes displayed by the faclll* 
tators. It Is also expected that creativity will ererge as participants 
plan application of i^orkshoo skills to their own school sltvatlons. 

3. Promote the personal development of j^roup leaders * Personal 
pro^^th exercises an^ activities will be planned for more than one-third 
of the workshop time* These exercised are desin,ned to help counselors 
Increase their self-understandinR, improve their self -awareness, develop 
a more-positive self-concept , and focus on the development of strengths. 

4. Develop Improved skills In interpersonal relations . This goal is 
closely related to the goal of personal rroT^th- It Is inperatlve that a 
group worker function effectively In his relationship \7±th himself and 
with others* Otherv>i>e he cannot escape bTT'-coninf» his gror.ns with his own 
limitations and weaknesses. In one sense th^^ entire workshop is devoted 
to developing skills In interpersonal relations, since participants will 
be actively involved In Interpersonal activities throughout the workshop. 
Each participant will also be <^lven the opportunity to practice and ex- 
periment with interpersonal communlracion skills. Feedback will be given 
so that each counselor may learn tr.e effect he In having on others and 
make appropriate adjustre.*::;;. 
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BP ATNSTOMUNG 

A group technique which Is popular for use In generating ideas In 
a wide variety of situations Is brainstorming • It Is desl^.ned to develop 
radically new Ideas and for success depends upon an uninhibited atmosphere, 
spontaneity, and team-^work. It was developed by an advertlsinf» executive, 
Alex Osborn, to counteract negative conference thinking resulting froin the 
judgmental nature of many business conferences, fear of offendinp those In 
authority, timidity, prejudices, feudinp with fellow workers, and, as Clark^ 
says, ''man*s natural tendency to turn dot^ ideas.'' 

This technique inay be used with snail or large groups, but In industry 
the twelve-member group Is probably most popular. The probler* to be attr :ked 
must be Important- and preferably one of action rather than of policy* The 
first step is to state the problem as clearly and specifically as possible. 
IJIien the problem is satisfactorily defined, the mec^bers start reporting 
any ideas that cone to nind regardless of how simple or complex, radical or 
obvious, Osborn^ offers four '*baslc rules'': 

1. ) Crltldsin is ruled out . Adverse judgment of ideas must be 

withheld until later. 

2. ) "Free wheeling'' is welcomed . The wilder the idea, the better; 

It is easier to tame down than to think up. 

3. ) Quantity is wanted . The greater the number of ideas, the more the 

likelihood of winners. 

A.) Combination and improvement are sought . In addition to contributing 
Ideas of their own, participants should suggest how ideas of others 
can be turned into better ideas: or hoi^ two or more ideas can be 
joined into still another idea. 

After all ideas have been recorded and catergorlzed, the group evaluates 
thera^j, using specific criteria determined by the group or by those who must 
put the ideas into use. Some ideas may be quickly discarded because they fall 
to satisfy the evaluative criteria in terms of cost, workability, and the like 
Some ideas are retained and tried that night never have been advanced under 
the usual conference conditions because they seem too obvious or too 'Vlld.** 

Brainstorming is a good exercise for helping members to unleash their 
creative intelligence and for helpln<?; them to appreciate the importance of a 
group's utlllzlnn its resources for orlplnallty and creativity » Adolescents 
and youth find the procedure as stimulating as do their elders In business and 
Industry. 

Other exercises designed to help the group develop discussion skills can 
be devised by the worker and group members. Some clues may be foxuid in the 
references listed for this chapter. 



^Charles R. Clark, brainstorming , p. S3. New York: Doubleday ^ Company, 
Inc., 1958. 

2 

Q Alex P. Osbom, Applied Imagination: Priaciples and Procedures of 
|gp^(^ eatlve Thinking , rev. ed., p. 84. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1957. 
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CrAinSTO'iliTIHG NOTES 

It seems that Rroups learn the brainstorming technique faster t^rfien they are 
alloT/ed to practice on some simple probleit* such as> "^^at different uses 
can you make of a hrick?" or ''!?atne as many ways as possible to use a coat- 
hanger. * iJhat arc sone other simple problems which can be used to teach 
bralnstonninc^? 



List some of the activities in which you think you may be able to use 
bralnstorninr. 



A modification of hralnstonain^ may be used for getting solutions to indi- 
vidual T^roblens. Hrite dotm a specific problem and spend a few rinutes list- 
ixii* as many solutions as possible to your problem. 
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BRAIIISTOKIING NOTES 

You will be ^Iven some problem pertinent to counselinp or proup guidance 
such as the ones listed belov. 

1. tlhat are some group guidance activities which wlpht be carried on in " 
our schools? 

2. ^'hat are some ways counselors can encourage schools to carry out more 
Sroup guidance activities? 

Use the space below and on the back to record the suggestions Riven. 



Circle the Items above which you think are appropriate to your situation • 
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The process of cotisenstis Is the process of reaching; apreement f^ads** 
factory to all» The agreement may not be one which is exactly v!iat every- 
one wanted* On the other hand it is not an asreeraent which Is reached by 
sinply V' ring on a position and allowing the tna.lority to ;ule. Consensus 
is inarked by a consideration for all views » with the final agreement belnp 
one which is at that point acceptable to the group ds a whole* .Consensus 9 
then» is a procesa which requires participation, Interaction, and respect. 
It nay consume nore tliae than other methods. 

You will be asked to be in a pro»:p working on a consensus problAtn, 
It may be the ^'Lost on the Moon^' y.jioblem pro<^.uced by flational Training 
Laboratory- It may be the ranking: in order of importance school f:roup 
guidance activities named 'a a brainstorming session. You nay be asked 
to reach consensus on * workshop outing for Thursday evenlnp. 

After you hsve worked on one problem of consensus, witc your observa- 
tions belo5^ pl^uut the process. It may help you to read ''Group Coheslveness" 
"Decision' ' aking Checklist ' and "Factors in Achieving Consensus" on the 
following pages. After you have made your observations, share the**^ wxth 
the proup. 
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1. Uorklng in groups to build cohesiveness before working on problems 
requiring consensus* 

2. Ha vine; a conanon goal. 

3. Dev.?J.opinp a plan for reachin/t consensus 

4. Working in an orpanized fashion 

5. Consider inc what you can accomplish with limits of time and other factors 

6. Desisnating a chairman may be helpful In workinp with factors as 
factions or dissension. 

7. Identlfyin;; and utlllzin{^ expertise in the ;»roup- 

8. Encouraging each person to express himself « 

9* Avoiding the blocklnc of people who try to expresf^ a point. 

10. Considering realistic priorities. 

11. Identification of individuals with the sroup. 

12. Dealing with problems 77hlch occur instead of ignoring them, such as 
dominating group inen^bers or other factors. 
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GROUP COIIESIVENESS 



De finition , Group coheslveness Is the elastic psychological irrlue which 
pulls Individual r:roup rerabers tofrether. 

Group Cotrjnltment and CohoslvenebS , '^Solidarity or coheslveness Is the 
over-all attractiveness of a c^oup for Its members and Its power to Influence 
members and hold them In the group. The cohesive p,roup Is characterized by 
hl{»h morale, smooth teaim^ork, and mutual trust. In peneral, its members are 
friendly together, understand and accept the group's poals , feel strongly 
loyal to the group, like to brag about it, and are willing to work and even 
to sacrifice for it." (Uarters, 1960) 

Openness and Coheslveness . V^ien group members develop the feeling that they 
are secure within the group . . ."they can be themselves, discuss the problems 
that bother them, accept others' frank reactions to them, and express their 
own genuine feelings tovjard others." (Ohlsen, 1970) 

G roup Def enses and Coheslveness . "The more cohesive the group, the more it 
can be e.tpected to move to a new attitudinal position as an integrated 
whole. But coheslveness itself is a condition which is complex and not easily 
understood. Coheslveness exists when each member believes that every other 
member is appreciated by and necessary to all others in the group. This sense 
of being bound together may result from pressures outside the group or from 
the grox^th of respect, acceptance, and affection within. The results of 
outside pressure may appear to the observer to be genuine unity. This type 
of coheslveness is not stable, however, and it dissolves when the threatening 
condition or fear of a punitive status authority is no longer present," 
(Kemp, 1970) 

Belongingness and Coheslveness . "IJhen one of us, as a group member, becomes 
able to share his feelings of happiness or frustration with members in our 
group, others ara stimulated to participate in a similar vein. Shared 
feelings become common property. It is this common property which heightens 
the identity with the group and feelings of belongingness to the group. 
Increased coheslveness makes the group more able to handle constructively 
larger amounts of overt conflict." (Jenkins, 194 R) 

Learning in the Group and Coheslveness . "Sometimes teachers, seeking to 
develop cohesive forces, inject group tasks periodically and sporadically, 
frequently of an extracurricular nature. This may develop a temporary group 
coheslveness, depending upon whether the task Is competitive or :ooperative, 
upon the group climate, and upon the interrelationi.iiips among memLt>rs and 
with the teacher. It will not, however, bring the steady group sti.ength 
which will ultimately result if the group is encouraged to deal with its own 
basic group problems. iJe^king with ethers on the serious and personal 
task of improving one's own learning will make for greater group coheslveness 
and will Increase the influence potential of group, on member." (Bradford, 196v 

,/ 

Coheslveness and Change. The degree of group coheslveness varies from group 
to group and from time to time. A high degree of coheslveness is usually 
sought because of the positive group outcomes and desirable effects on 
members. The highly cohesive task group is characterized by a zest for change, 
efficiency, good morale, attainment of group goals, unity, trust, and a 
^ that the group and Its work are important. A member of such a group 
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manifests the qualities of commitment to the in;roup, openness » appropriate 
defenses, belcngingness, responsiveness to learning and to change. It is 
hoped that these qualities enierj^e progressively in the everyday activities 
of such a group member. Coheslveness is the stuff from which change flows. 
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DECISION-l'lAKING CHECKLIST 

Complete this checklist after a group decision-making session « Place an 
X in the appropriate blank on each of the following continuums. Discuss your 
results with others in the group. Discuss what you believe would be ideal. 



Leader-dominated 

Leader encouraged all 
to participate 

Decision reached by 
consensus 

Problem-solving used 

Discussion dominated 
by one or more 
members 

Discussion stayed 
on topic 

Decision made on 
relevant facts 

Majority decision 

All members felt 
equally free to 
participate 

Members' expertise 
considered 

.Decision made on 
relevant data 

All alternatives 
considered 



No one dominated 

Leader did not encourage 
participation 

Decision not reached by 
consensus 

Probl oiu- solving not txeofx 



Discussion not 
dominated 

Discussion not on 
topic 

Decision not made on 
relevant facts 

Not majority decision 



Members did not feel 
free to participate 

Members^ expertise not 
considered 

Declsioii not made on 
relevant data 



Alternatives not con- 
sidered 



Robert E. Davis, Memphis State University April, 1972 

Burl E. Gilliland, University of Tennessee 
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WARM-UP EXERCISES 



One of the most critical times in Rroup vork occurs when a group first 
assembles. Group members may arrive with inappropriate expectations. They 
may have had unhappy experiences or may have become fatigued prior to coming. 
They may not have a mental set for personal involvement. At this point, some 
sort of warm-up exercise may be appropriate. The warm-up exercise should 
encourape five outcomes: 

1. Equality of all group members; 

2. Participation of all group members; 

3. Positive expectations about the group meeting; 

4. A relaxed atmosphere; 

5. A feeling of belonjjinp to the group. 

The group leader may introduce the activity by saying, "We want to begin 
with an activity which will help all of us get to know each other better," or 
some other statement which Is appropriate to the particular group. The group 
may then be divided into dyads or small subgroups to carry out the activity* 
Some of the following sample instructions will help you to practice the warm- 
up concept. 

1. "Think of somethinr, beautiful and share it with your partner 
(or small proup).." Five minutes later, say, "Now think of 
something that would make teaching (or counseling or human 
relations work or anything else appropriate) more enjoyable 

(or helpful, etc.) and share this with your partner (or group)." 

2. "Take something from your pocket or purse that has a special 
meaning for you and share the meaning with your partner." 

3* "If tomorrow were suddenly declared a holiday for you, and 
you could do anything you wanted to do, what would you like 
to do? Share your ideas with your friend." 

4- "^'That wuld be an ideal school? Share your ideas with the 
person you have chosen*" 

5* Members may be asked to share one or more of the following: 

a. "What makes me feel good." 

b. "UTiat I can do well." 

c. "Things I can do to help people." 

d. "Make a list of things you have in common with each other." 

All the examples above are designed to be positive > to encourage people 
to share their feelings with each other. Instructions with negative connota* 
tions such as "Tell how you made someone feel badly" or "Three ways I wish I 
were different*' are not appropriate for groups which are not established. 



Robert E. Davis, Memphis State University and Burl E. Gilliland, University o 
J-^nnecsee. April, 1972 
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UARM-UP ACTIVITIES 

1. Characteristics of person you like or dislike, 

2. Sharing a secret. 

3. Matchinj^ names* (Adam and Eve) 

4. Take something out of pocket and tell somethlnp about it. 

5. Find out about person on right and give information to person on left. 
6* Introduce the person on your right. 

7. Tell one thing you and your partner have in common. 

8. Throw shoe in middle. 

4 

9. Eye contact - 

10. Make poster about yourself and tell. 

11. Perception came - using adjectives. 

12. What animal or object would you be and why- 

13. VJhat woyld make my school an ideal school. 

14. Tell something you learned to do that you are proud of. 

15. If we pave away a dioor prize to any place you want to gOi where would it 
be? 

16. Pair by two's, get to know each other as well as you can in five minutes, 
trying to skip over trivialities. 

17* Ifliat do you consider an ideal teacher. 

18. It made me feel good when 

19. I made someone feel bad when I - - - 

20. Something I can do very well is 

21* I'Jhat can I do for you? 

22. The things I do to help a friend. 

23. An interesting day dream. 

24. How I became less frightened of something. 

25. A thought that \^ keeps coming back. 
Three ways I wish I could be different. 
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27. Form pairs or single: 

I am the same as other people « 
I am different from other people. 

28. Attitude I like to see In a person, (black or white) 
29 • When I got scared and It was fun 



^^TARM-UP NOTES 



In the space below, write some of the wam-up activities you can use and 
Indicate the type of group with which you can use each one. 



You may have noticed that certain attitudes, climates, or procedures 
seemed to help warm-up actli^lties to be effective. ^.Jhat are some of your 
obseirvatlons along this line? ^ 

\ 



On the back of this page you may want to write specific details about some 
of the warmups you \^ete more interested In. Tou nay also use the back to 
list other warm-up activities which were used In the workshop, or yov may 
list warm-ups which you create in small groups. 

O — 
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ROLE PLAYPIG PROCEr)URES . 

Role playing? is a process in which peooie enact or re-enact some signifi- 
cant event. The purpose *tiay he to achieve unders':andinR or to seek a solu- 
tion to a particular interpersonal problen. It may be used in the class- 
roon to provide a visual Tv^.t^resentation to add a dimension to learning. It 
may be used to deF>onstrate an interpersonal relationship skill. 

Selecting a Role Playinrt Situation . The situation chosen should be on 
interest to the group involved. If the s^oup is in counseling, a common 
problem may be chosen. If a class is to do role playing, consideration may 
be given to the various topics or areas which will be of most interest to 
the students* The counselors or students will often be the best source 
of ideas. 

I" 

Orientation activity . The pe^rsoa who suggests the role playing situation 
.plays an imp'^rtant part in directing the session. He describes the situatio 
and the peopxe involved in it. Other froup members may ask questions to 
clarify their understanding of the tfituatlon. The purpose of this activity 
is to set the staf>e for the actual role playinr;, but its Importance should 
not be overlooked. Sometimes the verbal interaction in the orientation Is 
enouP:h to help a person see a problen in a new light or rid himself of ten- 
sion related to the problem. Volunteers may choose the roles they wish to 
play. The person presenting the problem may suRpest actors for other parts 
Ideally, the actors should be willin*^ to portray the selected roles. Ef- 
forts should be made to create a non-threatenln? environment to encourage 
volunteers until participants have had enouf^h role playing experiences to 
feel comfortable. Beginners may practice a few contrived situations to get 
a ttiel for playing roles. 

Role-playing . After the actors have been selected and the roles have been 
understood, role-playing be??lns. There is no script. Instead, the parti- 
cipants "become the characters,'' trying to feel and think as the portrayed 
persons xK)uld think and speak* Role-playing may be stopped at any time by 
the director, group leader, or actor. An appropriate discussion of the 
activity should follow at that oolnt. \ 

Outcomes. Role-playing offers the possibility of many positive outcomes. Th 
opportunity to express one's fears, anger, and frustration may be helpful as 
a means of catharsis. The opportunities to see another person's viewpoint 
and to see a problem in a new perspective are also important. Developmental 
advantages include practicing interpersonal skills, experimenting with copln 
behavior, and learning to appralse^ situations are still other positive out- 
comes. Care should be taken to avoid pressure on participants to go more 
deeply into a problem than the group can effectively handle. . Care should 
also be taken to separate an individual from his role after role-playing 
has taken place, since some individuals tend to remain in roles and since 
others tend to continue to think of an individual in the role he portrayed. 

Variations > Several varlaeiuns are possible. Mirroring is a technique in 
which a second group portray the role-playing as thiay have seen it conducter 
Role-reversal allows individuals to exchange roles to get the feel of 'the 
other person's point of view. Role substitution may be carried out with hy 
pothetical situations in which observers are shuttled into the role playinc 
process to take the place of various actors. For example, if the hypotheti 
cal situation is a school board meeting, various people can portray each 
board member "type"' in order to get the feel for his relative position* Thf 
O "lange can be made while the ''board meeting" continues. 

ERIC 
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ROLE PLAYING 



Gr,neral 

Role playing is a dramatic device which In useful in developing inter- 
personal skills and diagnosing interpersonal problems. Since role playinR 
may be threatening to groups which have not used it before, the group leader 
should try to create an atmosphere which will help group members feel com- 
fortable with the process. Some nonthreatening situations might include use 
of the telephone, a scene at the dinner table, or a small class of rowdy 
children. 



Typical Role Playlnp; Situations 

Some scenes that might be role played are as follows: 

1. A member can lead the f>roup in recreating a scene in which he 
was upset or embarrassed. Role playing can help him see the 
situation in a better light and help the B*.uup uiuit^ir - 
stand the individual'c pri^hlera better. 

2. A mewber ceXi lead the croup in creating a role-played solution 
to his own >>roblem or another member's problem. This method 
helps grovip members get a feeling for whether the solution 

is actually workable or not. This scene may or may not follow 
number 1 above. 

3* Typical problems in interpersonal relations may be role- 
played. Members will learn both how to spot the problems 

and how to deal wljth them. 

/ 

4. Rehearsal of threateninp; situations, such as Job interviews 
or asking for a date, can help individuals improve their 
confidence and their coping ability. 

5. A second group can mirror a first group's perfomance in 
role-playing. This gives the first group a chance to look 

at itself. The use of video tape can achieve the same result. 

6. An individual may reverse roles with someone else. Role 
reversal helps him see the other person's point of view. 

7. Demonstrations of various interpersonal relationships can 
help individuals see the relationship more clearly. 

Steps 

Chesler and Fox separate tole-playing into three componentis. 
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!• Preparation and Instruction, Including W5.rra-up and clarifying 
the purpose. 

2* Dramatic action and discussion, Inclui^iiiig the bringing hack 
of participants to every day reality and separation of the 
persons from their acting role. 

3. Evaluation, including success, failure, and understanding 
of events. 



Tips 

The authors of ^*-is role-playln?5 description offer the following 
suggestions for role-t>layinp: 

1. Don't rush. The discussion of the roles to be played may be 
of vital help to someone *s understanding;' I have spent an 
hour helping a student get roles across to people who were 
going to portray a scene for him. By that time, the student 
had solved his problem without getting into the actual role- 
playing. . . 

2. Don't rush. If the ^rouo isn^t ready for 3Cole-playlng, don't 
push them into it. Return to the possibility on another day, 
or demonstrate the process with a nonthreatenlng scene. 

3. Don't rush. Let the group spend the time it needs to spend- 
in hashing over the enactment. While you may be able to rush 
in and explain the dynamics yourself, it is Important to give 
the group a chance for self-discovery. 



Reference: Chesler, Mark, and Fox, Robert. ROLE-PLAYING METHODS IN THE 
CLASSROOM. Science Research Associates. 1966. 



Robert E. Davlis, Hemphis State University 
Burl B. Gllllland, Onivarslty of Tennessee 
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ROLE PLAYING MOTES 



Role playing may be used to learn skills important In Interpersonal relatione 
For example, one can develop social skills important In dining by role play- 
ing mistakes in related social graces and then role playing more satisfac- 
tory skills. A young person may li^arn through role playing a feedback how 
to ask a girl for a date* List some of the skills which one might learn 
through role playing. Circle those which you feel you can use in your schoo] 



Role playing can be used to learn how other people feel. For example, an 
individual may play the role of someone who is teased in order to under- 
stand what the teased person feels, j TJhat are some other role playing 
situations in which one can learn how others feel? Can you be specific? 



1 

/ 

1 



On the back of this page you may want to list other role playing activities 
Q you can use in your situation. 
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7IVE TYPES OF GROUP LEADERSHIP 



The five types of group leadership described here are presented for 
purposes of studylnrr types of leaders and leadership In groups. It 
should be remembered that the "types" may be difficult to identify In their 
pure state. Leaders tnay operate in an eclectic pattern and leadership acts 
may transcend strict typological categories. Nevertheless, leadership 
types do tend to energe, and research findings indicate that the type of 
leadership may have a profound effect upon J^roup functioning and produc- 
tivity. 

The Laissez Faire Leader * The laissez falre leader is very permissive. 
Group goals, controls, plans, direction, and self-exaiDlnatlon are left 
entirely to the proup. The leader's Roals, values, needs, and desires for 
the ;?roup are never imposed on the proup. The proup may be called a 
leaderless or a planless group. The laissez faire group may have difficul- 
ties when individual B^oup members desire structure or specific direction 
or when two or more members vie for leadership . Keen competition for 
power, dominance, or statare may result in the group's disruption or in a 
change in type of leadership. 

The Autoc r atic Leader . The autocratic leader maintains control of the 
group's plans, direction, and activity. The leader's own goals, values, 
needs, and acs-res are likely to be kept in focus. The proup functioning 
is structured to fulfill the objectives the leader sets. The leader exerts 
pressure on the group to insure that outcomes are congruent with the 
outcomes the leader determines are needed. Qualities such as freedom, 
creativity, permissiveness, etc, are found only to the extent the auto- 
cratic leader permits. A basic assumption is that the leader has more 
knowledge about both content and process than any other member of the 
croup; therefore, the leader knows what is best for the proup. 

The Democratic Leader . The democratic leader exercises control insofar as 
the group itself mandates. Group decisions are a function of the "ma,1ority 
rule" principle. The democratic leader respects the rights of each member 
to participate in f^roup activity, discussion, and decision-makinp. The 
leader is responsible to the nroup membership for representing them outside 
the group, for keeping the group moving toward the poal the i?ajority is 
cormaltted to achieving, and for making provisions for the group to see 
how it is doing. The leader is a member v;ith equal rights and respons la- 
bilities, but never imposes upon or dominates the group. 

The Group'-Centered Leader . The group centered group leader encourages mem- 
bers to develop their ovm goals, direction, controls, and patterns of inter- 
action. Decisions of the group are by consensus. A fundamental assumption 
of the group-centered leader is thac the group (collectively and cohesively) 
can make better declsons than any single member, including the leader* The 
leader strives to assist members to clarify purposes and goals, evolve 
working relationchips, develop problem solving strategies, etc.,, and seeks 
enhance each member's self-respect and self-esteem. The leader tries to 
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nurture gfoup cohesiveness by protecting the belcnplngnecs of each member 
by ensuring that each is heard and by encouraging open, honest, expression 
of feeling* 

Shared Leadership (or Acts of Leadership) . Not all "leadership" is vested 
in a person in the group. Uany times the eclectic approach is inherent in 
that "leadership" is really a series of different acts by different persons. 
It is possible for one individual to serve mainly as an encourager, anothex" 
as a clarlfier, etc. Group centered groups are more likely to have shared 
leadership and a variety of leadership acts than the three other types of 
groups. 



J 



Robert E. Davis, Memphis State University April, 1972 

Burl E. Gilliland, University of Tennessee 
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TASK GROUP EK£?.CISES 
Two kinds of task group exercises will be utilized in the workshop: 

1, ^lajor tasK r^roup exercises . Each part"^ ^^Ipant In the workshop 
vUl be assigned to a small fToup which will choose a task from 

a list of possible tasks. Sanple possibilities include vocational 
planning, drug problems an^i social developtr^ent in school. The 
task group V7lll plan sonethinp in the area to share with the lar^e 
group. The jroup nay share related facts, solutions to the prob- 
lem, a ftramtization ol the situation, or an enactrient of an im- 
portant incident. may als' choose any other related aspect 
which it chooses. T^.atever presentation is "lade should meet the 
followin^^ criteria: 

a) It should encourap;e the creative participation of all tnembers: 

b) It shoul'^ have sor^e form of unity or point of view which 
conveys sonethinir of significance to participants from other groups: 

c) It should demonstrate group processes in some way. 

2. Oth^T task ^roun exercises c Other task group activities will be 
those V7hich ^rovj out of events in the workshop. 7*or exan^^le, in a 
past TTorkshop a small Rronp which x^as bothered by what they thought 
to be excessive ciparette smoke worked on procedures to deal with 
the natter ♦ Then the whole proup becar^fe Involved. In another 
workshop a task proup worked to plan an outinp: for the workshop 
participants. 

It seers appropriate for workshop activities to taove from activities 
in T/hlch skills and techniques are taught, throufjh group activities which 
are designed to allow creative use of skills and techniques, to prccxp 
activities which are spontaneous and are developed by participants t<^ meet 
energinp situations. 



FROM 



THROUGH 



TO 



Learning N 
skills \ 
and / 
techniques 



Usinp V 
skills X 
and / 
techniques; / 



Spontaneous 
application 
of skills 
and techniques 



In one respect each individual skill is tanf^ht in the same three-step 
process. In another uay it ^ay be said that "kills are taupht, opportunitief 
are found for creative application, and afterwards It is up to the partici- 
pants to supply the final step in their oxm schools. In the latter way, 
task group activities form the link between learning in the workshop and 
anplication in participants* schools. 
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EV/LUATION S^^ILLS 

Evaluation skills used in the v/orkshop provide experience for partici- 
pants in observinft a variety of factors related to success in f;rouD acti- 
vities. Some possibilities are listed beloi^. 

Fortual evaluation ^ In a formal evaluation of a rroup activity, the ?^oal 
and evaluation criteria are t>recisely stated before significant activity 
is be^tun. A test or some other measurin** device nay be used to ineasure 
the e?ract position of proup iT?embers as they herein the *Troup activity. At 
the end of the <^roup activity, the evaluation criteria are brour.ht into 
play arain, and the test or i^easnrinp device is used af^ain. The success of 
the proun is deterninoid by the arr.ount of change of the instrument used 
before and after the activity* 

Group Observer . A mei^iber of a B^oup or so^'eone fron outside the group 
may be desijjnat^d* as a proup observer. The observer does not participate 
in the ^^roup process* Instead he observes and records the process as 
he sees it. After the group session, the observer shares his observations 
with the eroun menbers and they discuss the session. 

Group Evalurtion , After the session the erouo members share their feelings 
and observations about the process. They tctay discuss barriers, comunication 
domination, lack of participation, and other factors which they note. For 
a group prinarily interested in learninjr from its o^m experience, r.rouP 
evaluation nay be used at any tiir.e the process seems to bog doiim. Any vxeta- 
ber r.ay feel free to say, "Somehow we arenVt j^ettihp: anywhere. I wonder if 
we could talk about the process for awhile." 

Structured Evaluation . A checklist, rating scale, or other device may be 
used as an instrument to help proups talk about the process. "Conraunication 
Checklist*' helps individuals evaluate ther.selves and offers the possibility 
of feedback from others. It is helpful for a group to develop its own 
checklist or ratinp. scale. As Tsembers talk about it ens they want to place 
on the scale, they help each other understand and deal with expectations 
fron various TP.einbers of the firoup. 

Creative Evaluation Instruments . Students of proup process are often very 
innovative in developing their oxm evaluation instruments. Sometimes they 
nodify instruments of others to fit their o\m particular requirements. In- 
strurents have been developed to check how often each person speaks in a 
session (See ''Evaluating HuTnber and Direction of Verbal Responses ^ » how 
frequently a group moved from the topic, the amount of tine each person 
spoke, to whon each person spoke, various nonverbal aspects of coimunication. 
and errierginp leadership skills. 

Questionnaires * Quest ionnarics nay be used to ask questions pertinent 
to the developrrent of groups. ''Row did you choose your chairman? "TJas 
your task clear?" "Did every person have a voice in the decision reached?" 
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EVALUATION SKILLS MOTES 



Your group will be asked to plan stratep^ies to evaluate an actual Rroup 
in operation. Your first task is to determine what means you will use 
to evaluate and who will be responsible for each Trip.ans- Use the space 
below for your o\m evaluation assisnment. 



^^en you have completed your planning, you T7ill be ready for the actual 
evaluation. The best procedure is to use an inner-prouP outer-'^roup 
seating arranfrencnt so that the inner group you are evaluating can interact 
in a snail circle* ^Tien tire is called, you aay want to withdraw from the 
group for two minutes to discuss your evaluation. Then you may move into 
the circle with the evaluated proup and share your findings with them* Re- 
meinber that the r»oal is to rain practice in observing. 
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CO??tUIIICATIOK CHECKLIST 

Kased upon the concept that meaningful learrinp occurs only when an Individual 
learns through active involvement in the learning nrocesst the Communication 
Checklist is designed for three purposes: 

1. To evaluate yourself as to how well you communicate 

2. To provide feedback from others on how .well they believe 

you communicate 

3. To serve as a teachinr^ device to help you improve your 

coGununication ability 

DIRECTIONS: On the basis of a discussion you have just completed do the follow- 
ing: 

1. Rate yourself on each item with a checkmark. 

2. Circle each item on which you feel you should improve. 

3. Discuss your ratin'^s vyith other f^roup members* getting their 
reactions to your ratings anr' your reasons for the ratin<>. 



Less than Like most More than Not observed or 
most people > peop l e mos t pe ople Does not apply 



JLj x^xscens cxosexy 
to what each person 










2) Communicates to 

that he understands 
his viewoint 










3) Offers solutions 
to conflicts which 
the f>roup faces 










4) Participates in 
f^roup discussion 










5) Shows respect 
for other members 
of the ^rroun 










6) Refrains from 
dominatinf or ira- 
posin'^ his will 










7) Expresses ideas 
clearly, pets ripht 
to his point 










8) Shows tolerance 
for differing view- 
points 










9) Encourages others 
to participate 










10) Keeps on topic 










11) Helps others 
feel at ease 











Robert B. Davis, Memphis State University, 1?71 
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CONFLICT WORKSHEET - 

The conflict worksheet Is designed to help you focus on skills re- 
quired In relating to conflict. Under three headings , a list of related 
principles Is given , followed by a space for ways to carry out the prlnclpler 
Separate Into two or more subgroups. Discuss each principle, and make a not*. 
of your findings. Share your answers with the other groups when you have 
finished. 



AVOIDING CONFLICT: 



1» Hork on establishing good relationships with the other person. 



2. Encouraging the other person to express his viewpoint. 



3. Uce an organized stepvby-step method* to deal with problems. 



4. Determine what you can concede without sacrificing your principles. 



FACING CONFLICT: 

1. Determine how strongly the other person holds his viewpoint. 

2. Determine how strongly you hold your own viewpoint. 



3. Consider the alternatives to open angry confrontation. 
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RESOLVING CONFLICT: 

1. Establish an atmosphere or environment in which the conflict is most 
likely to be resolved, 

2. Write the conflict in terms that both sides agree expresses the conflict. 

3. Let both positions be examined with an understanding on the other *8 point 
of view, 

A, Consider compromise and alternatives, 

5, Plan to eliminate need for future conflict. 



Robert E, Davis» Memphis State University 
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EVALUATING NUMBER AND DIRECTION OF VERBAL RESPONSES 

By Burl E. Gilllland, University of Tennessee, and Robert E. Davis, Memphis 

State University 

April, 1972 




The observer or evaluator can record on the record above: (1) the 
tiuinber of times each group member responded; (2) the number of statements 
each member directed to each other participant; (3) the number of statements 
made to the group as a whole (arrows terminating inside the circle) ; and 
(4) the total number of verbal statements made during the time observed* 

The observer can record other kinds of information In the margin, such 
as vying for leadership, hostile comments, questioning, etc., as well as ob- 
jective data* 

A number of conclusions might be made about the above objective data, 
such as: (1) Tom and Sam spoke more than the other members; (2) Dot did not 
speak, etc. 
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GROUP DYNAMICS CROSSWORD PUZZLE #1 
(For Warm-up Exercise in Dyads) 
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ACROSS 

2. Person who protects the belonging of each member of the group and en- 
coura^eci the group to achieve the group's goals efficiently. 

7. Optimum duration of the effects of the group experience on Individual 
members— in terms of permanence. 

8. Evaluation Blank for assessing group functioning (abbr.) 

10. Regarding (abbr.) 

11. Group members should learn to as well as receive. 

12. A collection of persons who are no longer an aggregate. 

13. The process of arriving at the decision of the group without either taking 
a vote or havinf^ the group leader decide what the group wishes to do. 

14. The quality of communicating with each other freely, openly, naturally, 
and without fear or inhibition. 

15. The group's aim or objective.. 



DOT-JN- 



1. To generate the maximum number of ideas or suggestions in a free-wheeling 
group where no judgment or criticism is allowed. 

2. Elusive quality (other than rational, abstract thinking) upon which 
effective group functioning is based. 

3. A dynamic characteristic, achieved in a group's functional life, which 
indicates that the group is capable of sticking together and accomplishing 
its goals—despite normal levels of stress and distraction. 

4. This person may be democratic , autocratic , lalssez falre , or group 
centered carrying out responsibilities in the ftroup. 

5. Name of an ad hoc group which has been assigned a clear and specific 
goal to achieve. 

6. Any group of people regarded from the point of view of any of its meaibers 
as contrasted to all outside groups. 

9. Phenomenon of being or feeling wanted by the group. 

12. The main point of a question being considered by the group or the essence 
of the matter. 

13 • A sense of unconditional positive regard or prizing of group members for 
each other as persons. 
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ACROSS 

2. Facilitatot 

7. Lasting 

8. E. B. 

10. Re ■ 

11. Give 

12. Group 

13. Consensus 

14. Spontanlety 

15. Goal 



POTTO 

1. Brainstorm 

2. Feeling 

3. Cohesiveness 

4 . Leader 

5 . Task 

6 . InRroup 

9 . Belonging 

12. Gist 

13. Cnring 
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PEPV.SOWAL GROIITH SESSIONS 



The purpose of personal growth sessions is to help Individuals grow 
personally so that they will be better able to apply skills in counseling 
and group processes. The goals of the sessions will be learnin^^ about 
one*s self, understanding one's self, accepting one*s self, developing 
a positive self-concept, and improving interpersonal relationships vjith 
others. The tnethods involved v/ill be experiential. The following kinds 
of activities will be included under the heading of personal growth sessions: 



1. Personal growth exercises . Most of the personal growth exercises 
will be activities with a structured beginning. Many of these 
structured-beginning activities will be listed in the section, 
"Helping Children Through Sharing." In general the same kind of 
activities will be appropriate for. helping adults express them- 
selves as those which help older children express themselves. 

A brief example will serve to Indicate why these exercises are 
primarily structured-beginning activities. A facilitator or 
group leader may say the following: The following exevelse is 
designed to help you get out of your patterned ways of tlalnkinp. 
I*d like for you to think, 'If I were a piece of furniture, what, 
piece of furniture would I be? * ^Jhen you have a piece of furniture 
in mind, share it with others in your group. Their task will be 
to help you discover what your choice says about your own personality 
or value system" It is obvious that the instructions are simple, 
direct, and open-ended. How iruch the individual members get from 
the exercise depends on how much Individuals give themselves to 
the activity, how open they are to exploration, how free they are 
to interact, and the facilltative qualities of members in the group. 
There are no right answers « no wrong answers, no evaluation devices « 
If the discussion moves from the assignment to another personal- 
interpersonal area for exploration, it is allowed to do so. Only 
the beginning is structiured. 

Other personal growth activities may be oriented toward explo- 
ration of interpersonal behavior. For example, in conducting 
a space laboratory, each member of a small group walks in turn 
toward each other member of his t^xoxxp^ stopping at what he feels 
is a comfortable distance from each one. The group is asked to 
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note the observations they can make about distance and space. 
The group usually notes that different people require different 
amounts of space, that some people feel others are pushy when they 
are only adjusting space to their omi requirements, that there 
are differences sometimes caused by a variety of factors such as 
difference in sex, race, height ^ vision, and other factors. 

2. Unstructured sessions * In unstructured sessions small groups 
are asked to share their feelings, focusing on the here-and-nqw. 
Individuals who are not accustomed to sharing their feelings may 
find unstructured sessions easier after they have been involved in 
structured exercises. In the unstructured sessions, TRUST is 
followed by OPENNESS. OPEMESS leads to mTDERSTANDING. UNDER- 
STMDIHG leads to improved COMMUNICATION. The whole process 

can lead to a HUMANIZING of the interpersonal process. Ihe 
key words from the above process spell TOUCH. Touching stay 
be physical, but it may also be psychological. 

If the structured or unstructured activities are an hour or more 
in length, the facilitator is likely to suggest before the end 
of the session that the group mecibers consider any unfinished 
.business. A member who thinks something he has said may be 
misunderstood may use this opportunity to correct it. Another 
member may want to use the time to say that he really "felt" 
with someone as he tried to express himself. If a confrontation 
occurred and V7a3 not resolved, this may be the time to ask if 
there can be a resolution. 

3. Feedback Activity .. It is important for group members to learn to 
express themselves, to un'^erstand themselves, and to accept 
themselves. It is important for them to understand and accept 
others also. Somewhere in this process there will also be some 
feedback. In essence, feedback is a report of the message one 
member is getting from another. Sometimes it begins simply, "I 
hear you saying . . . At other times it nay be in the form 

of an exercise. For example, in alter ego an individual who be- 
lieves he understands another quite well will stand behind him 
as the second participates in a group (behind whom are other alter 
egos). TJhen the alter ego believes the individual in front of 
him is not saying what he wants to say, the alter ego says it 
for him. The alter ego also says how he thinks the individual is 
feeling from time to time. 
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HELPING CHILDREN GROW 
THROUGH SHARING 



Robert E. Davis 
Memphis State University 



Children are by nature spontaneous and creative. They are open to the world 
around them, and they are aware of their feelings about the world. In an ideal 
situation children learn to understand theriselves and develop their oxm values 
and goals, based on their interaction with the world. They can choose values 
and goals which are beneficial to themselves without interfering with r^ights 
of others. ' . 

Few children grow up in ideal situations, however, most children benefit from 
the help of adults in understanding them.selves and in sorting out values. The 
purpose of this paper is to outline factors to be considered by counselors who 
help children in this kind of growth. The focus will be upon skills which help 
children understand themselves, accept themselves, take responsibility for them-- 
selves, and develop their potential. As children grow older, they find increasing 
amounts of freedom for themselves. If programs envisioned by this paper are suc- 
cessful, children will use their added freedom in constructive ways* 

' "^^^ Counselor in a Sharin.q Session 

Children learn through their experiences* To learn how to deal with their 
emotional development, they must feel their emotions, share them, explore them, 
and learn from them. A sharing session is a small group meeting in which child-, 
ren can talk about these aspects of their lives. Of course, children do share 
their feelings with their friends outside school and home. Such informal sharing 
can be helpful or harmful. The presence of a competent counselor at sharing 
sessions in school offers the following advantages: 

1. The counselor can help children express themselves more accurately. 

2. The counselor can protect children from harmful comments from others. 

3. The counselor can protect the right of each child to express himself 
and his right to withhold what he does not wish to share. 

4. The counselor can respond in ways which can hel,p children explore their 
thoughts and feelings and reach their own decisions. 

5. The counselor can serve as a model from whom children can learn helpful 
ways to respond to others. 

6. The counselor can serve as a model to demonstrate respect for others, 
including respect for divergent opinion^ and values. 
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Principles for Sharing Sessions 



In the following pages of this paper several small group activities will be 
suggested. The counselor who works with children in these or other activities may 
find the following principles helpful: 

1. It is helpful for the counselor to respond to the feeling expressed by 
children. "She didn't mean it, but her comment really hurt, rather than ''Oh, I . 
wouldn't worry about that." "You really feel strong about that wish" rather than 
"You spent too much time telling us that wish." Appropriate responses to feelings 
let. children know the counselor understands such responses also help children ex- 
plore their feelings. 

2. It is helpful to design sessions which promote positive expression of 
feelings rather than negative expression of feelingct. There may be frustration, 
ar.ger, and hurt expressed in any sharing sessions. These negative feelings arise 
naturally and can be accepted and explored in the same way that positive feelings 
are explored. However, it is usually not necessary or appropriate for the counse- 
lor v.to plan sessions to focus on the negative. An announcement of a session on 
"How My Feelings Were Hurt" is likely to be threatening. The threat may cause 
children to be defensive and fall to participate. A session on "How Others Have 
Made Me Feel Good" can offer the opportunity for children to learn behaviors that 
are socially constructive. Within the session someone may want to say what hurts 
his feelings. At that point the feeling can be accepted and .dealt with. 

3. The ingredients of warmth, empathy and genuineness are just as important 
in sharing sessions as they are in counseling. Children are more responsive to 
adults who care for them (warmth). They will express themselves more fully to 
adults who show understanding and acceptance (empathy). They dislike phoneys 

and prefer to relate to adults who demonstrate that they are real people (genuine- 
ness) • 

4. It is important for the counselor to trust the children and to tru.^t the 
process. If the counselor insists on providing answers to every question which 
arises, the children may marvel at him, and he may feel good about himself. But 
nothing more happens with such an ;*v^idemic exercise. Children need to be free to 
explore, really explore, those things which are of concern to them. Children will 
be responsive to attitudes and opinions of peers who care. As responsible peers 
express their ideas, children will listen and consider their opinions. As counse- 
lors demonstrate trust in children being able to work things out, children tend to 
respond to this trust. These and other factors don't guarantee that everything 
will work out satisfactorily. They do offer more meaningful possibilities for 
real growth than are offered by a /ieries of prescribed answers by counselors. 

5. It is helpful to focue on the here and now. It is more appropriate, and 
just as helpful, to talk about feelings which are occurring in the school today 
than it is to t:.vlk about what happened at home. The situation and interrelation- 
ships In a school are constantly shifting and there is never a shortage of data 
to talk about. 
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Creative Exercises 



A sharing eesslon or personal growth session consists of a small group which 
talks freely about attitudes, values, and goals. Thtj work on understanding, 
acceptance, goal-setting, and interpersonal relationships. There may be only 
three or four children in a primary group and six to eight in a group of older 
chi Idr en • Sometimes,. a topic-may be such that a whole classroom should be involved. 

Since children ^re naturally spontaneous and expressive, it would seem that 
they should be able to move quickly into a sharing session. Sometimes this is so. 
It may be, however, that a group can benefit from some of the following exercises. 
Each of the following exercise is designed to help children begin to express them- 
selves. Initial Instructions are given. It is up to the counselor and the child- 
ren to continue the process. Alternate plans are given for most exercises. 

Wishes . This exercise helps. children look at some of their own needs and 

a. Think of (or VTrite) three wishes for yourself. Now, let's move 
around the circle and share our wishes with others. 

b. If you could wish for a change in the way school is operated, what 
would you wish for? 

2. I sentences . One or more of these forms may help children talk about 
themselves. 

a. Make a list of sentences which begin with "I can . . . 
Now, let's share some of these sentences. 

b. Look Inside yourself. Uhat are your feelings? You may feel happy, 
sad, hopeful, or you may have several different feelings. As we 
mbve around the circle I want to ask each of you to make some sentenc 
that start with "I feel . . . " ' 

3. TJord pictures . — 

a. Help me make a list of words on the chalkboard that can tell about 
people - words like "happy," "sad," "scared," "friendly." I'll write 
them as you call them out. . . . Now I'd like for each of you to 
write the words which tell about you. . . • Now I'd like for you 
to clrcl^i the words which tell most about you. .... I wonder if 
someone would volunteer to share a few of the words you chose and tell 
us why you chose them. 

b. Think of three words that tell what kind of person you are. Now I'd 
like to share some of your words. 

c. Take this card and write the words "VJho Am I?" at the top. Now, I'd 
like for you to answer that question as well as you can on the card. 
Tell me as little or as much a^ ypu feel like sharing. ... Now I'd 
like for you to share some of what you wrote with others here. You 
may share as much or as. lit tie as you like. 

4. Button Puppets . Some children are aided In expressing themselves If they 
have something to help them express themselves. Clay, paint, toys, dolls, and 
puppets may be helpful. Button puppets are. simple hand puppets made from scraps 
of cloth, with buttons for eyes, nosej and mouth. The expressions should be 
similar on all puppets and ambiguous* 

,-a. I have a box of puppets here to fit over your hands. Pick out a pupp'. 
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you rd.^rit xikc. Clxa tl^ a ::ane and decide what he is like. 
Let's go around ttic circle now aud let each person tell the name 
of his 7^itupiit and vbat ha is like. ... Are many of you like 
your puppfetL;? In v'hat way? 

b. Ik^ can make our puppets have different expressions by moving our 
fingers and thumbs around. Can you make your puppets sad? Happy 
That's jf^ood. What other expressions can you make? 

c, l»e have five nuppete here made from identical red cloth. They ar 
all exactly alike. Let's talk about what it means to be alike, 
it good? Is It bad? Here is my puppet. It's striped. How are 
your puppet? going to treat my puppet? How Is my puppet differei: 
Hox; are p-^onle different? How shall we trea*: people who are 

d?.f f erencV 

5. Sc:r exiuZ\: I'i^i^ This exercls-? is designed to build on strengths instef 
of weakncss^c. it in i^sipned to allow a person to receive positive feedback 
from of.h2:3, hopefully Improving his seif-conf idence. 

a. -Jc eve going to talk to each of you in turn, telling you what we 
believe are yov.v surong points, your good points. Do we have a volunteer *:o 
be first? Good. Jo^inny volunneers. What do you believe are Johnny's good 
points. Look at hlr. and t«^ll him. 

b. I'd like for you to list your stronR points on this paper I'm 
giving 3^ou. Whatevr^r vou t'nirA' your strong points are, please list them. Then 
we'll get others to react to vlv : you thinlc. ... Now, let's put your list 
in the middle so everyone can 3ee i':. Would anybody like to add a strength to 
this list? Good* Is there anyone who wotild like to agree with points on this 
list? If you agree with any Item on this li&t, please place a check by the 
point you pgrec trith. 

6. E:gpressiv e Practice . This exercise gives people practice in saying h 
they feel and what they think about tldnps. It is good in the event a group 
or a mernber needs to learrt how to escpress something they are weak in express ir 
Some examples appear below. 

a. How would you tell someone he had upset you? Can you do this 
without upsetting him? 

b. How do you let someone know you like something he does or says? 
Let's think of something we like about sompbody here and practice, 
expressing our positive feelings. 

c. Can you express anger in a way that isn't harmful? 

Creat l^ye Activities . 

af Bulletin board assignment. Think of a massage you'd like to send 
about how to get along with people. Then decorate the bulletin 
hoard to get the message across. 

b. Na^ne tags. !7e have scissors* paste, magazines, cards, ink» paint, 
aud pins* Make aa unusual name tag for yourself that tells some-* 
thing about you. Later we will share what the name tag is 
supposed to say. 

c. Picture projection. I have a picutre from a magasine on this 
poster board (ambiguous picture). Think a minute about what 
might be happenint^. Kow let's see what each of you thinks 
is happening • . 

d. Picture story. Let'J tell a group story about this picture. Som*- 
one can volunteer to start by telling what he thinks is going on. 
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e. Picture choice. I have a number of magazine pictures posted on the 
wall. I'd like for each one of you to tell which picture you like 
and why- 



8 . Goal Setting , 

a. I'd like for each of you to think of what you believe is itnportant 
and share it with others. How I'd like for you to share some 
strengths, some things you can do. ... Now I'd like for you to 
think of something you'd like to accomplish in the next x^eek. Make 
it simple. All right, now write down what you would like to accompli 
Now let's share it with others to find if it's something they believe 
we can accomplish in the next week. ... Now, each of us has a goal 
he can accomplish in the next week. Next Friday we will check to 
see hoxi; we fared. 

b. ^\fhat is one thing you would like to accomplish? OK. Now what is one 
small step you can make toward that goal? Make it a small step and 
decide when you can do it. ... OK. Now let's talk about the goal 
you had last week. Did you reach it? Did you decide it wasn't im- 
portant? Let's work on getting a goal that is reasonable, one that 
we can reach in the next week. 

9. Responsibility . Children can be asked to make a list of things they are 
responsible for, starting with sim.ple things like feeding themselves and moving 
through cleaning up their o\m room and their performance at school. 

a. Uhich responsibilities do you fill well? VJhich ones do you not mind? 
Vlho decides what you are responsible for? T^o are you responsible to? 
TJho decides your responsibilities? 

b. In what ways are you responsible to others? 

10. Topic Discussions . Topic discussions or rap sessions are usually better 
if children have a voice in deciding what topics to discuss. Some sample topics 
are listed below. You will want. to: add to the list. 

a. f/hat kind of clothes should girls (boys) wear to school? T^hy? 

b. Should have to say "Yes ma'am" and "No ma'am*'? 

c. How do you make friends and keep them? 
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GUIDELINE FOR PE??SONAL GROTTTH SESSIONS 



The participants will ultimately determine hoT-7 successful any personal 
growth session vlll be. Anproprlate structure, vrarmth, and e^ipathy can 
overcoTTie barriers to self-disclosure and self-acceptance, but nothlnjB can 
overco?!ie extrei^e reluctance. The followlnr^ f^uldellnes then are proposed 
as aids to successful prowth sessions* 

1. r.veryone Is allowed to participate and encouraped to participate. 
Members are allox^ed to participate in the way that they can 

and to the extent that they can. 

2. 'To one is forced to participate or to participate beyond the litaits 
of his tolerance. 

3- Expression is honest and open. It is not a necessity for p.enbers 
to express deep, private feelings. It Is, a necessity for the 
feellnf>s that are expressed to be real feelings. 

4. ^fenbers do not attempt to control others. The values and attitudes 
of each member are respected. 

5. Members listen to what every member says. They listen for his 
feelings at least as much as they listen for his content. 

6. Ilembers care for others in the group. Mo one can decide how he 
feels about others* but the development or existence of some 
positive feellnp of »^embers toward each other pives the |3:roup 
strength to cope with whatever occurs. 

7. Focus in on the ^*here and now." There is enough data developed 
through group Interaction to provide for prowth and understanding. 
It is not necessary to deal with information from another-time- 
another-place. 

8. Everything said in the proup is confidential. It is private to 
the group. A member may share outside the group what he has 
shared inside the ^roup, but he may not share what someone else 
has said in the group. 
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9» l"fetui><5cs express £eelin«*,8 an^ values. They do not spend time 

talking. *'about" feellnrs and values. Only as feellhc^s and values 
are directly experienced and understood can a person begin to 
make appropriate chanp,es In them If necessary. 

10. Changes In Individuals arc those X'jhlch the Individual Initiates 
and deterr»5aes to be appropriate. 

11» Confrontation is not the nethod of choice. Confrontation may not 
only wake a confronted individual defensive, it may also make 
other fToup members less eCTressive. 

12. Focus is on positive rather than negative experiences. Positive 
experiences tend to free individuals. Ilembers who experience 
nhe sense of freedon can be more creative and productive. 

13. As ne.'i:ative experiences do occur, inetabers may learn from them* 
'•ith a backlog of positive experiences^ neipbers will not need 

to be defensive. Thus they Tnay be reore open to dealing with the 
ne<!ative experiences. (The nepative experiences which do occur 
will do so from Interaction of f^roup members and not frora planned 
activities.) 

14. Status distinctions which may be important in other situations 
are left behind for crrour activities. 

15. Nobody is responsible for the e^roup and everybody is responsible 

for the group. The group is free to do as it determines appropriate. 
Everyone is responsible for the success or failure of it. 

16. ilo one has special rights in the ?roup. The facilitator may respond 
voore In early stages of the group because he is contrlbutlnp 

his skills. Others will be nore effective facilitators as the 
pcroup progresses. The ^roup can alvays override the direction 
set by the facilitator if it wishes. 
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